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f I may, this morning I should like to share with you a series 
of propositions and questions that increasingly preoccupy me as 
I sit at the hinge-point of the government-university world. Most 
of the things I want to talk about are, I think, your direct concerns. 
The answers we as a nation eventually come up with — or our 
failure to come up with answers (and this seems to me inconceiv- 
able) — will profoundly affect your work. Let me start with four 
basic propositions. 

Basic Propositions Leading to Questions 

1. ITie nation needs an increasing supply of college graduates in 
all fields. We can afford no loss of potential talent. Such state- 
ments may seem to point the obvious, but as a nation we have 
not truly come to grips with the financial implications a com- 
mitment to their fulfillment will entail. We are, perhaps, facing 
the need less realistically than our forebears a century ago faced 
up to the need for universal elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

2. Our existing structure of higher education represents a sizeable 
investment and a major national resource. Much has been 
written of the strength of our diversified system. Yet parts of 
that system are under severe financial strain. 














3. The last five congresses and the last three national administra- 
tions have demonstrated a conviction that the federal govern- 
ment has a major role to play in financing higher education. 
Through the programs of executive departments and agencies 
and a series of legislative enactments, important support has 
been provided for many of the functions of higher education 
in its triple role of research, teaching, and public service. 

4. In spite of, or perhaps because of, this infusion of federal funds, 
the fiscal situation of many of our institutions is more precarious 
than it was a decade ago. This is so, in part, because the de- 
mands on our institutions are increasing more rapidly than are 
available resources. It is also true because federal support has 
been almost entirely categorical, and because almost every 
federal program requires the commitment of additional insti- 
tutional funds. 

The American Council on Education has consistently supported 
the concept of categorical aid to higher education. It continues to 
do so. We have stated a series of priorities and at the top of the 
list has been, and continues to be, the provision of facilities — 
housing and academic — to meet the inevitable increase in enroll- 
ments. Second only to the need for facilities has been the need 
for adequate student aid programs to bring higher education within 
the reach of qualified but needy students. An encouraging but in- 
adequate start has been made toward meeting both these needs. 

It is clear, however, that if higher education is to meet its own 
commitments and commitments being made in its name by the 
federal government, something beyond categorical aid will be re- 
quired. Ways must be found to provide general institutional sup- 
port, not as a substitute for but as a supplement to categorical 
support. It is essential that organized education as an entity and, 
equally important, the federal government as an entity review 
existing programs and develop a rationale for the host of relation- 
ships that characterize the government-university partnership. 
Higher education can perhaps live indefinitely with, and adjust 
to, the requirements of an individual government program or 
of a whole executive department, even if those requirements tend 
to warp institutional purpose or constitute a drain on institutional 
resources. But as federal programs proliferate in number and grow 
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in size, theL' total impact has severe consequences for all insti- 
tutions. 

The Use of Institutional Funds for Federal Projects 

We have noted above that one characteristic of most existing 
federal programs is that they require the commitment of additional 
institutional funds. A few examples will serve to bring home the 
point. 

1. Because of congressional insistence on institutional cost-sharing, 
government-supported university-based research will require 
this year the commitment of approximately $60 million in 
instituvional funds. 

2. By the end of this year over $100 million of institutional funds 
will be invested in the National Defense Student Loan Program. 
Institutions will also be absorbing approximately $o million 
annually in administrative and collection costs. 

3. The level of construction anticipated this year in the Academic 
Facilities Program will require the commitment of at least $114 
billion in non-federal funds. 

There is a certain logic in all of this. It can be argued that the 
federal government is merely providing assistance for the univer- 
sities to do what they would in any case be bound to do. A further 
argument is that matching requirements tend to stimulate the flow 
of non-federal dollars. But there are fallacies in the argument as 
well. 

1. Institutions would not, because they could not, undertake, on 
their own, programs of the size and scope now being supported 
with federal funds. 

2. Ability to provide matching funds or to share costs varies 
greatly. The more impoverished institutions are therefore in- 
creasingly less able to participate. 

3. Most federal programs engender a need for continued and 
increased investment of institutional funds. 

A single program, small in scope, may illustrate all of these 
points. A program entitled Upward Bound is being supported by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. Its purpose is to identify 
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promising students at the tenth and eleventh grade ih high school 
who, because of long years of deprivation, will be clearly unaoie 
to qualify for higher education. Through intensive summer re- 
medial programs and week-end instruction during the academic 
year, institutions hope to be able to bring these students to their 
potential grade levels and prepare them for higher education. The 
legislation governing this program requires that institutions con- 
tribute out of theh own funds 10 percent of the cost of operating 
the program. In addition, O.E.O. has arbitrarily imposed a limita- 
tion of payment of no more th^^n 20 percent of indirect costs, 
regardless of actual and audited indirect costs, 'pie result is that 
in a typical approved project entailing an expenditure of $183,000 
O.E.O. will provide $152,000 and the university must provide 

$31,000. 

Tlie ofiScial position of the director of O.E.O. is stated as fol- 
lows: “My personal view is that cost-sharing in Upward Bound 
denotes the partnership that exists between this agency and the 
colleges in meeting an educational need which has been ignored 
too long.” With the limited perspective of one agency director 
considering one program this is a reasonable statement. But if 
one were to extrapolate that $183,000 to $3.6 billion (roughly 
the level of all federal support at the present time) and the insti- 
tutional share proportionately to roughly $620 million, the fallacy 
becomes obvious. 

Furthermore, if Upward Bound, which is still experimental, is 
successful, we will be moving into the colleges large numbers of 
additional students who will need teachers, academic facilities, 
housing, and large sums for financial aid to fulfill our commitments 
to them — all to be provided under cost-sharing requirements. As 
institutions dedicated to public service we must, of course, hope 
for success, but success under current federal policies will create 

new problems. 

To date, the strains on institutional budgets have been met in 
two ways which must be continued and in two ways which cannot 
much longer be tolerated. State appropriations and private phi- 
lanthropy have been stimulated as the critical importance of higher 
education has increasingly won recognition. This trend must con- 
tinue, and federal policies must be so shaped as to encourage it. 
Budget deficits and charges levied on students have increased 
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sharply. This trend must be reversed and federal policies must be 
so shaped as to prevent ^heir necessity. We believe that in the years 
aJiead every existing federal program should be examined, and 
new programs should be designed with these concepts serving as 
guidelines. The following specific areas require attention, and in 
giving them attention we must find answers to some hard questions. 

Facilities: Should the Student be Billed 



Historically, academic and housing facilities have been provided 
to institutions outright, through state appropriations and throng 
philanthropy. Thus, in the past, it was necessary to charge ® u e 
(if at all) only an amount sufficient to cover operation and main- 
tenance. When, however, it became necessary, begmmng m e 
1950’s to construct in one or two decades more p ant an & 
been built in the previous three centuries, a new pattern of fi- 
nancing emerged. Loans for college housing which, theoretically 
at least can be self-liquidating have led to the necessity of charging 
room rents which would cover debt service as well. Construction 
ci academic facilities through grants covering only a small pro- 
portion of construction costs and through loans is leading to a 
similar situation in which the institution must increase its fees to 
cover operation, maintenance, and debt service. 



1. Would a sharp increase in the federal share in grants for aca- 
demic facilities construction assist in stabilizing student fees? 
What should that share be? 

2. Would legislation which supported new construction to replace 
obsolete facilities lead to greater efficiency and hence lower 

costs? 

3. Are loans, except in exceptional circumstances, viable instru- 
ments for providing new academic facilities? For providing 
housing? If so, can loan programs be so revised as to make the 
debt service less burdensome on institutions and, in the fina 
analysis, on their students? 



Graduate Education: Healthy Colleges and Anemic Universities 

Historically, graduate education has been concentrated in pri- 
vate institutions with large endowments and in public institutions 
in our wealthier states. The nation’s need for manpower educated 
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beyond the baccalaureate level was small in proportion to the total 
population or even the undergraduate population. Beginning in 
the 1950’s, hov/ever, the need for such manpower in all fields, but 
particularly in college teaching, became explosive. Federal policies 
now encourage institutions with limited resources available to 
them to move in to meet this need. 

1. Is current federal support of graduate education sufficient to 
meet a reasonable share of the cost of that education? 

2. Put another way, is the desire of more and more institutions 
to move tov^ard more advanced degrees in more fields, and the 
encouragement by the federal government for them to do so, 
changing healthy colleges into anemic universities? 

3. What percent of institutional resources previously assigned to 
undergraduate education is being drained off by the expansion 
of graduate education? How is graduate education affecting 
both the quality and the pricing of undergraduate education? 

4. If graduate education, more than any other level of education, 
is a national, rather than a regional, state, or local concern, 
would it be appropriate for federal funding to be concentrated 
at this level? This would call for providing larger sums for 
institutional costs, library facilities and collections, and aca- 
demic and research facilities. 

Research: Always an Education Process 

Most, but by no means all, research supported by the federal 
government in universities is inextricably interwoven with and 
essential to graduate instruction. Most of it, too, is essential to 
the fulfillment of the missions of the governmental agencies pro- 
viding the support. Current government-wide policies require that 
universities share in the cost of supporting this research “at more 
than a token level.” Although it can be argued that, because of 
a mutuality of interest, cost-sharing is logical, the net effect of 
the policy is to drain institutional resources or — to put it another 
way — ^increase the cost of graduate education. Furthermore, to 
the extent that the research does not significantly support the edu- 
cation process, it constitutes a drain on instructional dollars. 

Other areas of concern in the realm of research include the 
government’s almost total reliance on the project system and its 
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understandable determination to concentrate research in institu- 
tions of demonstrated excellence. Few could argue that project 
support should be reduced or that funds should be diverted from 
our great centers of learning. Yet ways must be found to permit 
more institutional determination of what research and researchers 
are to be supported. Furthermore, ways must be found to provide 
to institutions of lesser renown, which must continue to educate 
the vast majority of students, opportunities to work on the frontiers 
of knowledge and to grow in distinction. 

1. Has the time come when cost-sharing in governmentally-sup- 
ported research should be the exception rather than the norm? 
Might it even be sound national policy to provide funds over 
and above the full cost of such research as a means of strength- 
ening the total program of the institutions*’ 

2. Should all research-supporting agencies develop programs of 
institutional grants as supplements to project grants for the 
support of basic research? On what base and through what 
kinds of formulas can such programs be developed? 

3. Can ways be found to involve more institutions in the gov- 
ernment’s research effort without a sacrifice of quahty and 
without weakening our strongest institutions? 

Related Functions: For Whose Benefit? 

Since World War II the government has, with increasing fre- 
quency, turned to higher education for expanded and often en- 
tirely new services. Some of these services are directly related to 
the main functions of higher education; others are at best periph- 
eral. A partial list would include: the education (and the training) 
of increasing numbers of foreign students; major programs of 
technical assistance to the developing nations; expanded programs 
in extension, aduit, and sub-professional training; major attacks 
on new and unresolved urban problems; the training of workers 
for a variety of new federal programs such as the Peace Corps, 
Vista, and the like; the establishment, staffing, and management 
of Job Corps camps; development of new or expanded programs 
in such fields as oceanography and water and air pollution. All 
of these programs require the commitment of university manpower 
resources and, ordinarily, their financial resources as well. The 
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tim e has come for a sober assessment of the ability of higher edu- 
cation to carry out the many roles society is asking it to undertake. 

1. Is it possible to define the concerns of society to which higher 
education is uniquely quahfied to address itself? 

2. Has the time come, and will society accept the concept, for 
higher education to reject certain tasks now thrust upon it? 
Should some of these tasks be channeled to profit and others to 
non-profit enterprises or be performed, in-house, by govern- 
ment? 

3. Can there be a reconsideration of the impact on the manpower 
and financial resources of higher education, of the increase in 
national problems to which higher education is being asked to 
address itself? 

Student Aid: Borrowing by Students, Not by Parents 

The answer to many of the above questions will determine future 
patterns of student financial aid, for their resolution will inevitably 
affect pricing of education. The government is increasingly com- 
mitting itself to the full support of postbaccalaureate students on 
the premise that highly skilled manpower is the nation’s most 
critical need. Its policy, or lack of one, in the support of under- 
graduate students is more confused. In general, however, the drift 
is toward encouraging heavy borrowing by students to pay for 
undergraduate education. Existing legislation will result in $6-10 
bilhon in student borrowing in the next five years. This is resulting 
in our transferring the responsibihty tor meeting college costs, 
intentionally or unintentionally, from the parental to the student 
generation. 

1. What are the effects of such a shift hkely to be? Will it seriously 
affect patterns in seemingly unrelated areas such as career plan- 
ning, marriage, real estate, and consmner products? 

2. Would governmental programs designed to keep costs (and 
therefore pricing) down result in greater economies than al- 
lowing pricing to spiral and providing more massive programs 
of student aid to bring higher education within the reach of 
all? Or should we continue our current pattern, which is placing 
pricing closer to costs, and bridge the gap with bigger and new 
programs of student aid? 
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3. Should our ultimate national goal be the provision of free edu- 
cation at aU levels? Would the return in future tax income from 
anticipated higher earnings balance the initial outlay that such 
a policy would require? 

The Creation of Major University Centers 

Some believe it clearly the intent of the government to increase 
the number and tne geographical distribution of major university 
centers. Others see the drive in this direction as reflecting the 
intent of certain influential legislators and institutions rather than 
as a clearly defined congressional or administration policy. In any 
case, current policies designed to develop new centers are confused. 
Certain programs of the U.S. Office of Education, the National 
Science Foundation, the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, and less overtly of the Department of Defense, the Public 
Health Service — ^National Institutes of Health, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission are addressed to this problem. Obviously, an 
ill-de^ed, uncoordinated, multi-agency drive is not the best way 
to achieve such a goal. 

1. How can the higher education community assist in the identi- 
fication and then the development of new major university 
centers? 

2. Is it desuable, and are there ways, to coordinate and focus the 
programs of many governmental agencies on agreed-upon ends 
in agreed-upon centers? 

The Cost of Undergraduate Institutions 

There is general agreement that the flow of federal funds to 
major universities is having a deleterious effect on primarily under- 
graduate institutions. This concern is related only in part to the 
flow of research dollars. 

1. Can and should the government address itself to the problems 
of these imdergraduate institutions? Can programs be devised 
to help them retain first-rate faculty? to assist first-rate faculty 
to retain their “first-rateness”? 

2. Can existing federal programs be retailored, or new ones de- 
vised, that will enable these institutions to attract, and warrant 
attracting, first-rate students? 
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Institutional Cooperation and Division of Labor 

As government needs, particularly in the field of research and 
graduate education, become more costly, rational determination 
rather than cid hoc decisions will increasingly be required. 

1. Will large and complex centers under the direction of a single 
institution be the pattern? Or are we likely to move increasingly 
toward the consortium-managed centers? 

2. What wiU be the division of labor among institutions? Who will 
determine it? 

3. Should basic decisions rest in the states? or groupings of states? 
In this context, what are “the states”? At the present time there 
are individual institutions, associations of institutions (public 
and private), state commissions created as a result of federal 
legislation, chief state school officers, and governors, all con- 
tending to be thought of as “the states” and all to some degree 
supported in this contention by some federal program. Is this 
a healthy manifestation of diversity? Or is it confusion ap- 
proaching chaos? 

University Cooperation: A Transfer of Power 

Increasing attention must be given to the structure of the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of government in their relationship 
to higher education. But equally important, institutions must dewte 
attention to their own structure for dealing with government. The 
increasing number and complexity of government programs will 
almost force a decentralization of decision-making, program man- 
agement. and fiscal oversight away from Wastogton, D.C. and 
to individual institutions. Most institutions are ill-equipped at the 
m oment to handle such a transfer. 

1. How can government procedures be simplified and made more 
uniform to facilitate such a transfer? 

2. How can institutions be assisted to reorganize to accept such 
a transfer in a v/ay that will assure proper stewardship of pubhc 
funds and the fulfillment of public purposes? 

Broader Areas to be Explored 

In the discussion above an attempt has been made to identify 
a few specific segments of higher education that require attention. 
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If we can find satisfactory answers to the questions posed, we shall 
have moved a long way toward some major solutions. 

Nevertheless, the sum of the parts so far discussed does not add 
up to the whole. It seems almost inevitable that eventually the 
nation must consider federal support for the totality of higher edu- 
cation — support for the system as a system. How this is to be 
achieved must, perhaps, be left to the next generation. Even now, 
however, we should be debating possible approaches. The follow- 
ing suggest the kinds of questions that might be asked: 

1. Should there be further revisions in tax laws to encourage in- 
creased contributions to higher education from individuals and 
from corporations? What should they be, and can they be so 
devised as to prevent erosion of the tax base? 

2. Is a possible approach the one currently being discussed — that 
of returning to the states a portion of the federal tax? Under 
such a scheme how could we preserve the balar ^e between 
public and private (sectarian and non-sectarian) institutions? 

3. Would a government-wide policy of full reimbursement for aU 
federally supported categorical aid programs free sufficient non- 
federal funds to provide adequate support for institutional pro- 
grams? If not, would a “payment for service” surcharge provide 
a solution? 

4. Would it be desirable for the government to expand greatly and 
extend broadly the “endowment of instruction” concept of the 
Morril-Nelson Act? Would it be desirable and possible to 
extend this concept to private institutions? to church-related 
institutions? 

5. Might an alternative approach be the payment of a federal 
“cost-of-education” subsidy to the institution in which each 
student emolls? What controls would be necessary in order to 
prevent expansion-at-any-price becoming the prevailing policy 
at some institutions? 

I ask you to forgive what must have sounded like the reading 
of a laundry list. I am fully conscious of the fact that not one of 
the major areas I have touched on has been adequately treated. 
Each one alone could be the subject of a talk longer than this one. 
If the series of questions I have asked was exhausting, let me assure 



you it was not exhaustive. Let me close by saying that these ques- 
tions are going to be answered by someone — somehow. They are 
going to have to be. But who is going to do it? 

This is an age of White House conferences. It is an age of 
anonymous Presidential task forces. It is an age of government 
plaimers and computer programing. A couple of years ago when 
some one said that education is too important to be left to edu- 
cators, it was considered a wisecrack. Today I see signs of its 
becoming doctrine. I suggest that the hour is at hand when higher 
education must say, “These are the things that must be done, and 
these are the ways we must do them.” If we fail to come up with 
our own answers, we shall have no one but ourselves to blame 
if we don’t like the answers that are provided us. 



See Section IV in the back of this book 
for annotated bibliography of related materials. 
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Section IV 

The Federal Government and 
Higher Education: 

Old Answers Breed New Questions 

Aly, B., Ed. Government and Education. Columbia, Mo.: Artcraft 
Press, 1961. 

This work is a discussion debate manual prepared under the auspices 
of the Committee on Discussion and Debate Materials and Interstate 
Cooperation National University Extension Association. Broad scope 
and concentration on all levels of education. Bibliography pp. 425- 
438. 

American Assembly. The Federal Government and Higher Edu- 
cation. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

T^s study includes: (1) Purpose and policy in Higher Education; 
(2) Factual material on actual government practice and progress, 
PP* 74-5; (3) Issues in federal aid to higher education; (4) State 
Ipcal government, pp. 158-163; (5) National goals quoted, pp. 
17o-7, 181-4. 

American Council on Education. Higher Education and the Fed- 
eral Government: Programs and Problems. 45th Aimual Meet- 
ing, Chicago, 1962,. Washington, D.C.: American Council on 
Education, 196.3. 116 pp. 

On the federal government and higher education up to the year 1962 
Contams 10 chapters written by Nathan M. Pusey, David D. Henry’ 
and McGwjrge Bundy. Pusey’s chapter presents the Carnegie Study 
of the Federal Government in Higher Education. Five separate chap- 
ters deal with the question of campus resource allocation. McGeorge 
Bundy concludes that “American higher learning is more not less 
free and strong because of federal funds.” 

. “Higher Education as a National Resource,” School 

& Society, Vol. 91 (May 4, 1963), pp. 218-221. 

Tlie American Council on Education’s proposal for a broad program 
^federal action to help expand and improve American education. 
The proposal is based on the premise that higher education consti- 
tutes a precious national resource essential to the achievement of 
national goals and the aspirations of individual citizens. 

Arnold, Christian K. “Federal Support of Basic Research in Insti- 
tutions of Higher Learning: A Critique,” Educational Record, 
Vol. 45, No. 2, (Spring, 1964), pp. 199-203. 
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Primarily a discussion of the agency-to-individual grant/contract 
system of federal support for research, and an analysis of the report 
written under the auspices of the National Academy of Sciences 
entitled “Federal Support of Basic Research in Institutions of Higher 
Learning.” The author suggests that although there are inherent dan- 
gers in this form of support for research, it is the best way at present, 
but the institutions must police themselves carefully. He also calls 
for alternatives to this policy. 

. “Higher Education: Fourth Branch of Govern- 
ment?,” Saturday Review^ January 18, 1964, pp. 60-1 -f-. 

“The rather sudden growth of massive federal involvement in higher 
education since WWII has added an undigested new element to the 
relationship between universities and society. Our attempts so far to 
Snd solutions to these new problems have been engineering endea- 
vors, not scientific ones. We have acted first and then tried to find 
rational justifications. Perhaps we ought to slow down long enough 
to take a look at where we are going before we find the path closed 
to alternate routes.” 

Babbidge, Homer D. and Robert M. Rosenzweig. The Federal 
Interest in Higher Education. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
214 pp. 

Describes the political and educational forces which formulate our 
government policy toward higher education. They state that political 
feasibility and expediency have been major determinants in such a 
policy and that federal programs are established not in the name of 
education but in the name of science, defense, etc. Book points up 
a chronic need for coordinating the policy and administration of 
government-higher education affairs. 

Benson, Charles S. The Economics of Public Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1961. 580 pp. 

This book is an analysis of the economics of education. The topic 
is dealt with as a sub-area of public finance and is basically an eco- 
nomics text. Under part two, “Sources of Public School Revenue,” 
the total area of federal-state-local fiscal relations is discussed in 
detail. The text does not break the classification of education into 
sub-categories, but the problems of higher education are discussed. 

Blum, Virgil C., Jr. Freedom in Education: Federal Aid for All 
Children. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1965. 
235 pp. 

Arguing that all children deserve freedom in education — the freedom 
to develop intellectually and expand their abilities — the author pur- 
sues the case for federal aid to parochial education. He contends 
that church-related institutions are a product of and asset to the 
^versity of the nation, and failure to equally support all institutions 
is leading toward a monolithic system. 

Campbell, Roald F. and Gerald R. Sroufe. “Toward a Rationale 
for Federal-State-Local Relations in Education,” Phi Delta Kap- 
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pan, Vol. XLVm, No. 1 (September, 1965), pp. 2-7. 

“We think that the increasing activity of the federal government m 
education demands examination and if possible the development 
of a rationale which would suggest the nature of an appropriate part- 
nership among federal, state, and local governments as they relate 
to education. Our thesis follows: (1) the present situahon is con- 
fused: (2) ours was a national federalism from the beginning; (3) 
there has been a gradual shift toward increased national federahsm; 
(4) national federalism provides a basis for viewing recent policy de- 
velopments in higher education; and (5) a rationale for policy sharing 
among national, state, and local governments is needed. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The Study 
of the Federal Government and Higher Education. New York: 
The Carnegie Foundation, 1962. 

The results of this self-study by 23 institutions, as compiled by the 
foundation, form one of the first serious studies into the effect of 
federal support on higher education. Areas covered mclude: the ted- 
eral interest in higher education; security, health, and scientific re- 
search; people and institutions; issues and prospects. Includes ap- 
pendices on the impact of federal tax policy on higher ed^ation ^d 
institutional self-study schedule as well as an annotated bibhography. 

Chambers, Merritt M. The Campus and the People. Danville, 111.: 
Interstate, 1960. 73 pp. 

Centers on a theme that higher education is a pubhc obligation. 
Solutions to possible coordination between institution and where the 
needed money will come from to finance our increasing systems are 
of special note. Chapters are composed of previously pubhshed arti- 
cles in periodicals by eight authors. 

. Chance and Choice in Higher Education. Danville, 

HI.: The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1962. 117 pp. 

An arrangement of a dozen speeches and articles which first ap- 
peared during 1961-62 when the author w^ servmg as ex^utive 
director of the Michigan Council of State College Presidents, the 
voluntary agency of coordination among ten state umversities and 
colleges in that state. 

Chambers, M. M. Freedom and Repression in Higher Education. 
Bloomington, Indiana: The Bloomcraft Press, Inc., 1965. 126 

pp. 

In the author’s words he has “struggled to explain and P/esent favor- 
ably the principle of individual freedom of choice and of mstitutional 
autonomy in higher education . . .” which to him are more m^or^t 
than centralized planning and administrative bureaucracy. Dr. Co- 
nant’s book. Shaping Educational Policy, is heavily cnticized on the 
grounds that Chambers feels diversity rather than umty . . . is needed 
in a state’s higher education policy and at all costs our systems of 
higher education should steer away from any uniformity or regi- 
mentation of a bureaucratic nature.” 
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DeBurlo, C. Russell, Jr. “Government and Education,” Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. XXXV, No. 4 (October, 1965), 
pp. 361-9. 

Survey of studies and works recently completed in this field. Areas 
surveyed include: Federal, State, and Local Governmental Respon- 
sibility for Education; Goals of the Federal Government and Higher 
Education; Composition of the Federal Interest and the Diversity 
of Higher Education; Legislative Process; Topical Breakdown and 
Analysis of Past and Present Government Support to Higher Educa- 
tion; The Effects of Federally Sponsored Research in Higher Edu- 
cation; and Future Relationship between Institutions of Higher 
Education and the Federal Government. Bibliography pp. 368-9 

Dobbins, Charles G., Ed. Higher Education and the Federal Gov- 
ernment: Programs and Problems. Papers presented at the 45th 
Annual Meeting, Chicago, October, 1962. Washington, D. C.: 
The American Council on Education, 1963. 127 pp. 

A broad coverage of the programs and problems involved in the 
relationship between higher education and the federal government. 
Includes remarks by both leaders of government and higher educa- 
tion which indicated at the time serious problems did exist but were 
the product of common concerns and could be solved. Select Bib- 
liography, pp. 117-26. 

Dubay, Thomas. Philosophy of the State as Educator. Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin: Bruce Publishing Co., 1959. 231 pp. 

The book takes the position that a state must provide for and main- 
tain its educational system. Mostly a broad, philosophical discussion 
using the term “state” to mean society or government in general. 
Deals with topics of natural law, state or educator, and the state’s 
duties toward itself. 

Engelbert, Arthur F. “Short-term Grants and Long-range Goals: 
The Dilemma of Federal Policies,” Educational Record, Vol. 
44, No. 2 (April, 1963), pp. 161-4. 

The author describes some of the requisites necessary if governmental 
support of higher education is to be in the best interests of higher 
education. He contends that support must be more broadly based 
across the entire range of institutions and at more levels than just 
doctoral. 

“Federal Tax Incentives for Higher Education,” Harvard Law Re- 
view, Vol. 76 (1962), pp. 369-387. 

As an alternative to federal aid and thereby inevitable control, the 
author suggests a tax credit to those who donate to higher education. 
It is pointed out that a tax credit is subtracted from the amount of 
tax due, while a deduction comes from gross income. A review of 
present tax provisions with novel suggestions for the “treatment of 
appreciated property,” tax relief for persons bearing educational ex- 
pense and “aid to student” are seen as attractive alternative measures 
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to direct federal grants. Such a method would put aid in forms less 
in private control and more open to public scrutiny. 

Fuller, Edgar. “Government Financing of Public and Private Edu- 
cation,” Phi Delta Kappan, Voi. XL VII, No. 7 (March, 1966), 
pp, 365-372. 

Tliis article questions how much public education programs will be 
damaged if private and sectarian institutions continue to use and 
gain additional federal tax funds for their support. 

Gardner, John W. A.I.D. and the Universities: Report to the Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for International Development. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Agency for International Development, (April, 
1964), 51 pp. 

The author contends that there is a vital and impressive partnership 
between this, and like agencies of the government, and higher edu- 
cation. Includes a description of the “University’s Role in Technical 
Assistance”; “The Aid-University Relationship”; “Participant Train- 
ing”; “Research”; “University Contracts and Contract Administra- 
tion”; “Personnel and Training”; and “Organization.” Considering 
the present success and accomplishment of A.I.D., the author sug- 
gests that sometime in the near future, a semi-autonomous govern- 
ment institute be established to handle certain aspects of technical 
assistance — particularly relations with the universities. This, he con- 
tends, would enable greater long-term involvement in the combination 
of maximum operating efficiency with full accountability to govern- 
ment. 

Goheen, Robert F. “Federal Financing and Princeton University,” 
Educational Record, Vol. 44, No. 2 (April, 1963), pp. 168- 
180 . 

In describing the effects of federal support upon one institution, the 
author challenges the imbalance of support. However, he indicates 
that governmental programs must reflect public policy and that what 
is on tri^ is the American people’s whole sense of organization, 
values, and purpose so that one of the principal jobs of educators 
is to bring the public to adequate awareness of the objectives, ac- 
complishments, and requirements of higher education. Includes a 
list of Princeton’s policies for sponsored research. 

Green, Edith. Education and the Public Good: The Federal Role 
in Education. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1964. 

Draws attention to and points up the weaknesses of the diffusion of 
responsibility for educational programs in Congress. Urges consoli- 
dation of major acts within the federal government in order to as- 
certain the effects, achievements, and failures in our educational sys- 
tem. 

“A Guide to Federal Aid for Higher Education,” College Manage- 
ment (December, 1965), 23 pp. 
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This pamphlet is published by the editors of College Management, 
a new magazine for college administrators which started publication 
in early 1966. Its purpose is to enable educators as well as state 
officials to become acquainted with the tremendous volume of edu- 
cation-oriented legislation enacted by Congress during 1965. The 
volume gives a short description of the various educational achieve- 
ments and, more important, where inquiries can be sent in order 
to obtain additional material. 



Hanna, Paul R., Ed. Education: An Instrument of National Goals. 
Cubberly Conference, Stanford University, 1961. New York: 
McGraw-HiU, 1962. 

Book consists of ten papers written for the general session of the 
1961 Stanford University Cubberly Conference. In the opening chap- 
ter Paul Hanna asks whether education should be classified as con- 
sumption or investment. He traces the transition which has taken 
place and describes education as “an instrument of national purpose 
and policy.” Three other chapters of special note are “New Goals 
for Science and Engineering”; “American Higher Education: Its 
Progress and Problems;” “The Role of Education in National Goals.” 



Harrington, Fred Harvey. “The Federal Government and the Fu- 
ture of Higher Education,” Educational Record, Vol. 44, No. 2 
(April, 1963), pp. 155-60. 

Arguing that federal support is a necessary and good thing, the author 
indicates that institutions and individuals involved in higher education 
must now work separately and jointly to see to it that both needs, 
of higher education and of the public, are met. He contends that the 
question of government involvement and support is a moot one but 
that the terms of that involvement must continually be solved jointly. 



Harris, Seymour E. Challenge and Change in American Education. 
Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corporation, 1965. 
346 pp. 

Second in a series of three books edited by Seymour Harris based 
on the Seminars in American Education at Harvard University be- 
tween 1958-1963. Three broad topics are presented: “Government 
and Education”; “Challenges in Educational Planning”; “Manage- 
ment of Colleges and Universities.” The problems of multi-level gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction are presented by James E. Allen and Homer 
D. Babbidge, Jr. in a chapter on “State vs. Federal Power in Edu- 
cation.” >^^e the volume contains valuable commentaries by many 
educators, of special note are articles by: Robert Rosenzweig, Fran- 
cis Keppel, Charles V. Kidd, and Andre Daniere. 



Cutchan Publishing Corp., 1965. 347 pp 

The third in the trilogy on the American Education Seminars held 
at Harvard University deals in length with the issues involved in 
the increasing role federal aid is playing in educational policy. Au- 
thors Logan Wilson, Vernon Alden, and James McCoraiack agree 
that the need for federal aid to higher education is evident but that 
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Education and Public Policy. Berkeley, Calif.: Me- 












the criteria and objectives used for allocating tnis aid are the basic 
areas of disagreement. Philip H. Coombs and David Riesman address 
themselves to the area of planning in Wgher education. The last 
portion of the work is on the economic issues involved in the role 
of government to education. 

. Higher Education: Resources and Finance, New 

York: McGraw-Hill, 1962. 713 pp. 

The economic issues facing higher education. The author defines 
and illustrates the nature of the problems and their various inter- 
relationships. He includes 170 points by way of summary and em- 
phasis which provide the casual reader with a concise overview^ of 
the issues. Areas covered include: cost trends; pricing; scholarships; 
loans; government contributions; the management of productive 
funds; costs and economies; and faculty. Includes bibliographical 
notes and index. 

^ . Higher Education in the United States: The Eco- 

nomic Problems. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
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1960. 247 pp. 

This volume is the first of three books edited by Seymour Harris 
based upon Seminars on Higher Education held at Hazard Univer- 
sity. It consists of papers written by different participants at the 
meetings and covers topics from “Pricing the Student Body” and 
“Government Aid” to “Economics and Education^ Values.” Of 
special note with regard to the government’s role in higher education 
are the articles on “Federal and State Aid” by J. Paul Mather and 
“Higher Education and the Federal Budget” by lUchard A. Mus- 
grove. Musgrove saw early in the federal interest in educauon the 
need for aid in the form of direct assistance to the operating costs 
of institutions. 



More Resources for Education: The John Dewey 



Society Annual Lecture, February 12, 1960. New York: Harper 
and Bros., 1960. 85 pp. 

It is shown that expenditure in all levels of education have not kept 
pace with the use in other levels of expenditures by^ all levels of our 
government. Harris contends that higher education is by far a^ more 
complex problem in education than lower education and will^ re- 
quire more than just additional money. Also that new mechanisms 
of finance as well as a redistribution of emphasis from local support 
to federal must come about in order to alleviate the tremendous 
burden placed on local and state governments. 



Hester, J. M. “Private University in Our Tax Economy,” New York 
University Institute on Federal Taxation, Vol. 21, No. 1 (1963). 
James M. Hester, president of New York University, expresses gen- 
uine concern for the new position which our nation s private insti- 
tutions have been placed in. He raises such questions as: Is there 
a place for private higher education in a society ^ that has decided 
to provide higher education through taxation? Will increased taxation 
leave sufficient funds in private hands to enable us to finance private 
education? Do the private possessors of wealth and the corporations 
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of this country understand and value free enterprise in higher edu- 
cation sufficiently to make the voluntary subsidies that would reduce 
the need for government subsidies and possible control? His sug- 
gestion is a more biennial tax structure for private donations and a 
realization by everyone that there is nothing antagonistic about pub- 
lic and private education, provided they can both survive. 

Hill, W. W., Jr. “State Supported Student Loan Programs,” Pro- 
ceedings, 55th Annual Conference of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation, 1962. Harrisburg, Pa.: National Tax Association, 1963, 
pp. 493-501. 

Author indicates that, soon, 25 percent of all college students may 
be borrowing money for college expenses and up to 10 percent of 
all college expenses may be met by loans. A director of one of the 
nation’s largest, private college loan companies, he urges local, state, 
and voluntary efforts in the area and argues against government in- 
volvement on a massive scale. 

Hollis, Ernest V. “Federal Aid for Higher Education,” Proceedings, 
55th Annual Conference of the National Tax Association, 1962. 
Harrisburg, Pa.: National Tax Association, 1963. pp. 482-92. 
Author analyzes the histoty and present situation of f^eral aid, 
concluding that the imperative need to keep higher education solvent 
and expanding justifies a further federal investment in the enterprise. 
This equalizes educational opportunity among the states without 
damaging essential authority or responsibility. 

Hutchinson, Eric. “Politics and Higher Education,” Science, Vol. 
146, No. 3648 (November 27, 1964), pp. 1139-42. 

“It can be argued that any national policy for education (even when 
flexibly applied) would represent an intrusion of the federal gov- 
ernment into the affairs of many private institutions, which would 
see their autonomy being threatened. There is no doubt that this 
would be so, but the argument is weakened by the already critical 
dependence of many leading private universities on federal funds 
for science and engineering. Many universities appear to like the 
present hodgepodge arrangements, saying that they are the least 
intrusive method of support, but against this is the fact that this 
method makes any real policy impossible.” 

Jencks, Christopher. “Education: What Next?,” The New Republic, 
Vol. 153, No. 16 (October 16, 1965), pp. 21-3. 

“The problem of transforming poor schools is closely ^alogous to 
that which confronts the Office of Economic Opportunity in trying 
to promote ‘community action’ against poverty .... But when it was 
suggested that educational reformers would need similar powers, the 
Office of Education took the ‘realistic’ view that Congress and the 
National Education Association would never stand for it.” 

Kerr, Clark. “The Realities of the Federal Grant University,” Edu- 
cational Record, Vol. 44, No. 2 (April, 1963), pp. 165-7. 
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The author contends that the partnership between the federal gov- 
ernment and higher education has been very productive, but now it 
is time to seek a wider and deeper relationship ahned at developing 
more institutions and improving areas other than just the sciences. 
Both education and government will need a better-coordinated voice. 

Keezer, Dexter M. Financing Higher Education 1960-1970. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1959. 304 pp. 

This volume, the McGraw-Hill 50th anniversary study of the eco- 
nomics of higher education in the United States, includes a broad 
coverage of the economic issues facing higher education by many 
noted scholars in the field. From a broad overview provided by 
Philip H. Coombs and Seymour E. Harris, the volume moves into 
specific issues, moving from the role of research to aspects of long- 
range planning to the role of private support. Of unusual interest is 
the chapter entitled “Outside the Conventional Structure,” by Harold 
F. Clark. 

Kidd, Charles V. American Universities and Federal Research. 
Cambridge, Mass.: The Belknap Press of Harvard University 
Press, 1959. 272 pp. 

The author pursues the idea that large-scale federal financing of 
rossarch has set in force irreversible trends that are affecting the 
nature of the universities, altering their capacities to teach, changing 
their financial status, modifying the character of part of the federal 
administrative structure, establishing new political^ relations, and 
changing the way research itself is organized. Believing these trends 
are good, the author develops these points from the research goals 
of the federal agencies and the functions of the universities to uni- 
versity participation in federal decisions. Includes bibliographical 
notes and index. 

. “The Implications of Research Funds for Academic 

Freedom,” Law and Contemporary Problems, Vol. 28, No. 3 
(summer, 1963), pp. 613-624. 

This article includes a discussion of “the effects on academic freedom 
of all outside funds for research .... The essential relationship of 
research support to academic freedom arises from the terms and 
conditions under which funds are provided and not from the source 
of funds. To be explicit, the earmarking of university funds or state 
appropriations for research to be conducted under tightly drawn 
terms and conditions can pose the same threats to academic freedom 
as can research funds provided by the federal government or by the 
large foundations.” 

Knight, Douglas. The Federal Government and Higher Education. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1960. 

This book is a compilation of papers that were required background 
reading for the participants in the Seventeenth American Assembly, 
May 1960. It is a thorough source of information about the growing 
activities of the federal government in colleges and universities. 
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Little, Kenneth J. “Higher Education and the Federal Govern- 
ment,” Higher Education, Vol. XX, No. 2 (October, 1963), 
pp. 3-6. 

Compares findings of 10 most recent major books. The author won- 
ders if possibly the remarkable similarity in these books stems from 
the fact that fiscal policies of colleges and universities are a direct 
outgrowth of fiscal policies of the government rather than a genuine 
agreement with the role the government is presently playing in higher 
education. The author expresses concern that institutions are not 
keeping in mind that the basic responsibility of educational institut- 
tions is education and that programs of specialized service, research 
or other projects have their justification when they support the edu- 
cational function. 

— . “Higher Education and the National Purpose,” Edu- 

cational Record. Vol. 42, No. 3 (July, 1961), pp. 161-172. 
This article, although outdated, is still of value in showing the inter- 
dependence between higher education and the national government. 
The author readily identifies the issues, i.e., maintain diversity of 
institutions and in sources of support safeguard institutions’ inde- 
pendence and freedoms, improve coordination of government and 
educational policy. 

. A Survey of Federal Programs in Higher Educa- 
tion — Summary. Office of Education, United States Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Bulletin 1963, No. 5. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1962. 56 pp. 

Describes the federal programs, participating institutions, and the 
effects of the programs on the institutions. The survey, while com- 
prehensive and thorough, is slightly dated. Bibliography, pp. 52-6. 

. “Trends Affecting Contemporary Educational Plan- 
ning,” Journal of Higher Education, Vol. 32 (April, 1961), 
pp. 192-198. 

This article discusses the trends in higher education which center 
around two general problems: (1) problems of quantity — how to 
get teachers, classrooms, books, etc.: and (2) problems of quality — 
how to ensure that education^ programs in the future wiU be of 
such strength as to stimulate the fullest possible development of hu- 
man promise, and how to match the needs of a changing society. 

McGrath, Earl J., Ed. Universal Higher Education: Institute of 
Higher Education. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1966. 247 pp. 
Book is comprised of papers presented at the 1964 Institute of Higher 
Education of which five chapters are pertinent to government and 
higher education. These are: “Social, Political, Economic, and Per- 
sonal Consequences” by Henry Steele Commager; “State Systems of 
Higher Education” by Thomas R. McConnell; “The Impact on Man- 
power Development and Employment of Youth” by Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan; “the Economic Aspects” by Algo D. Henderson; “Eng- 
lish Higher Education: The Issues Involved” by A. D. C. Peterson; 
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and “Observations and Comments” by Frank H. Bowles. The volume 
contains a good anthology of material on major issues in higher 
education. 

Medsker, Leland L. The Junior College: Progress and Prospect. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1960. 353 pp. 

Is the junior college really a unique institution serving special func- 
tions which other institutions cannot serve effectively or do not serve 
at all? This is the basic question Dr. Medsker addresses himself in 
this study of some seventy-six two-year institutions in fifteen states. 

Moore, Raymond E. “The Federal Government’s Role in Higher 
Education,” Economics of Higher Education. OflSce of Educa- 
tion, United States Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Washington: Government Printing OfiSce, 1962, pp. 202- 
218. 

The history and extent of federal support to higher education. -As- 
suming aid is needed we must decide whether states and institutions 
or students are to be the direct recipients. The problem of allocation 
among the various institutions and students is the other major issue 
to be resolved. In conclusion the author suggests that direct govern- 
mental expenditures and scholarships are superior to tax changes and 
loans. This article concisely presents an excellent picture of the issues 
which face government and education in the 60’s. 

. and D. W. Field. “Higher Education Facilities Act: 

A Status Report,” Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. 46, No. 6 (February, 
1965), pp. 277-9. 

Moore and Field, both officials in the Bureau of Higher Education, 
have written a veiy informative and descriptive article on the Higher 
Vacation Facilities Act of 1963. By tracmg our nation’s past need 
for such a bill the authors point out its significance and effect on 
higher education. Statistical information along with illustrative com- 
parisons between various states and institutions gives the article 
a very comprehensive outlook. The authors conclude that in enacting 
this legislation, Congress has shown a strong and abiding confidence 
in the ability of American higher institutions to frame reasonable 
financial programs. 

Moos, Malcolm and Frances E. Rourke. The Campus and the 
State. Baltimore, Md.: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1959. 414 pp. 
A study of the challenge and response in the day-to-day relationships 
between public institutions of higher education and American state 
governments. The authors believe that the trend toward administrative 
centralization within the states has been a major factor in introducing 
greater stress into relations between public colleges and universities 
and state government. 

Munger, Frank J. National Politics and Federal Aid to Education. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1962. 193 pp. 

A factual presentation of the political factors, i.e., interest groups, 
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legislative, government agencies in the problem of getting a program 
of federal aid to public education passed. Although the work is 
mostly on public education in general and lacks material since 1962, 
it does contain some very good descriptions of some political prac- 
tices which don’t meet the eye. Includes bibliography. 

Muirhead, Peter P. “Federal Interest in Educadon,” College & 
University, Vol. 39, No. 4 (Summer, 1964). 433 pp. 

Muirhead of the U. S. Office of Education in this address discusses 
how federal resources can be utilized to enable universities to do a 
better job of educating. He establishes the theme that federal control 
is a myth and that we should begin to think of the federal government 
as belonging as much to our citizens as do their local and state 
government. He concludes that a utilization of our national resources 
must be achieved while protecting the local foundations and controls 
of our schools. 

Mushkin, Selma J., Ed. Economics of Higher Education. Office 
of Education, United States Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1962. 
406 pp. 

A number of economists discuss the range of economic problems 
on which initial research has been accomphshed and its implications 
to higher education; and suggest many areas where additional re- 
search is needed. Areas specifically covered include: College-Trained 
Personnel; Supply and Demand; Higher Education as an Investment 
in People; Financial Resources for Higher Education; and Economic 
Research in Higher Education. Introduction by Homer D. Babbidge, 
Jr., includes bibliographical notes with each article and various ap- 
pendices. 

and Eugene P. McLoone. Public Spending for Higher 

Education in 1970. Chicago, 111.: Council of State Governments, 
February, 1965. 68 pp. 

As part of Project ‘70’, a series of studies of state revenues and 
expenditures projected to 1970, this publication is concerned with 

2 uestions raised if higher education needs are to be met in 1970. 
intending that this is probably the fastest growing area of state ex- 
penditures during the coming five years, the authors look at present 
figures and, assuming certain economic and demographic conditions, 
project the necessities of 1970, and the amount of additional tax 
support required. Includes appendices showing statistics on a state- 
by-state breakdown. 

National Academy of Sciences. Basic Research and National Goals: 
A Report to the Committee on Science and Astronautics, U. S. 
House of Representatives. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, March, 1965. 366 pp. 

Composed of a series of articles by leading academicians and schol- 
ars, this volume sought to answer two broad questions presented by 
the House Committee on Science and Astronautics: (1) What level 
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of increased or decreased over-all support. 

Nevins, Allan. The State University and Democracy. Urbana, Illi- 
nois: University of Illinois Press, 1962. 171 pp. 

An historical work on the four stages of development m our state 
and land-grant institutions, with special attention to their contobu- 
tions to democracy Current trends in enrollment, academic curricu- 
fZ, an"ture of public and private institutions. Of special 

note is chapter four on future trends. 

Orlans, Harold. The Effects of Federal Programs 

cation. Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1962. 

Rv^df^ussina specific grants and aid programs, the auftor urtives 

S™ trtU has hal beneficid results in fte 

reS“ar1a‘o£ ™ if ov^ Se moot question “should tods 
more widelv dispersed?” In his last chapter. Federal Control, the 
tohor mS^ste That institutions, in order to mtotam autonomy to 
toe^nS should creatively d^efteir po i^ i^th regard 
to specific programs and presume these objectives at all co . 

“Federal Expenditures and the Quality of Educa- 

tion,” Science. Vol. 142, No. 3600 (December 27, 1963), pp. 

1 62.S-29 

“Wiint tiince WWII has been the relation of federal expenditures 
to^’qto^^iier educational institutions, o£ f 
S re^Sch |nd Sat Sj 

C a ^ programs on department o 

Sdal science, to the humanities at t^-six universito 
to colleges, undertaken by the Brookings Institution for the U.S. 
Office of Education. 

Pierce Tmman M. Federal, State, and Local Government in Edu- 
cation. Washington, D. C.: Center for AppUed Research m Edu- 

W^toteoughoufthe book is that education toer the aitpices 

Sh b"fgo~m to^fay intoermining these issues. 
Bibliography, pp. 113-1.14. 
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Price, Don K. “Federal Money and University Research,” Science, 
Vol. 151, No. 3708 (January 21, 1966), pp. 285-90. 

“. . . it would be naive to assume the present volume of government 
grants to universities for theoretical science could have been stimu- 
lated solely by a zeal for pure learning on the part of administrators 
or congressmen. The mixed motives that have led to this tremendous 
volume of appropriations are likely to lead to difficulties in I'.e long 
run.” The author goes on to discuss the problems likely to arise 
in the future and the dangers inherent in projections based on past 
experiences. 



Reuther, Walter D. “The Challenge to Education in a Changing 
World,” Education and the Public Good. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1964. 

A discourse on the challenge our nation’s higher education must 
accept as a free nation. Stresses the interdependence of education 
and government in satisfying our chronic need for a unified effort 
in the area of education. 



Rivlin, Alice M. The Role of the Federal Government in Financing 
Higher Education. Washington, D. C.: Brookings Institution, 
1961. 179 pp. 

Provides the reader with a background of the federal government’s 
role in financing higher education by outlining the history of federal 
programs and pointing out the principal issues. Specific outlines are 
suggested on which a federal program might operate for aid to both 
student and institution. 
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Sliger, B. F. and Thomas R. Beard. “State Support of Public Higher 
Education,” Proceedings, 55th Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Tax Association, 1962. Harrisburg, Pa.: National Tax 
Association, 1963, pp. 464-76. 

In answering the questions ( 1 ) how much should be spent on higher 
education, and (2) how much of the responsibility will fall upon 
state-supported — as opposed to private institutions of higher learn- 
ing, the authors discuss state support in terms of: Higher Education 
and Optimum Resource Allocation; Needs and Means of State- 
Supported Higher Education; The Role of the States in Public Higher 
Education; and State Support vs. Higher Tuitions. 



Sudermann, Frederick. Federal Programs Affecting Higher Edu- 
cation: An Administrative Reference Manual. Iowa City, Iowa: 
Inst, of Public Affairs, Division of Special Services, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1962. 775 pp. 

This manual which is distributed by the American Council on Edu- 
cation is an exhaustive source of administrative and descriptive 
information on federal programs of all kinds. It serves the purpose 
of enabling institutions of higher education to become better ac- 
quainted with the opportunities available to them through government 
programs. The volume covers federal programs in the form of grants 
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and loans for research equipment, facilities, fellowships, traineeships, 
and scholarships. 

Sufrin, Sidney C. Issues in Federal Aid to Education. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1962. 

Although primarily oriented to elementary and seconda^ education, 
the author develops the idea that federal aid to education is indica- 
tive of a national interest in education. However, the assertion of 
a national interest demands more than federal funds; it must mso 
include goals and standards and a new pattern of relationships be- 
tween and among the various levels of government and private 
parties concerned with public education. Calls for expanded functions 
of the United States Office of Education. Includes index and bib- 
liographical notes. 

Trytten, M. H. “Higher Education as an Instrument of National 
Policy,” Current Issues in Higher Education, G. Kerry Smith, 
Ed. The Proceedings of the Fourteenth Annual National Con- 
ference on Higher Education, Chicago, March, 1959. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Association for Higher Education, 1959. 

The author contends that the educational process serves the nation 
best when it is true unto itself, but “only if there is a genuine aware- 
ness of national needs, and a willingness to meet those needs with 
initiative and imagination.” 

“Twenty-six Campuses and the Federal Government,” Educational 
Record, Vol. 44, No. 2 (April, 1963), pp. 95-136. 

This article provides a well-defined summary of data collected in a 
survey of the effect of federal funds on higher education, undertaken 
by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Re- 
sults did indicate that federal support of research exerted the greatest 
influence upon the participating institutions. Most institutions par- 
ticipating also felt that the force of the federal dollar was directed 
at Wnediate needs nationally and that programs should consider 
the long-range growth and improvement of mgher education. 

United States Congress, House Committee on Education and La- 
bor. The Federal Government and Education. 88th Congress, 
1st Session. House Document No. 159. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1963. 178 pp. 

A study of all the educational programs which the government was 
involved in at that time. As submitted by Edith Green, chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on Education, this document includes 
an analysis of the following: executive jurisdiction over education^ 
programs; congressional jurisdiction over education legislation; facili- 
ties and equipment; support of students; support of teachers; curricu- 
lum strengthening; research in colleges and universities; federal 
institutions of higher education; federally impacted schools; mis- 
cellaneous programs; education of government personnel; projgrams 
in international education; and a summary of education expenditures. 
Study includes several supplements to text, a selected bibliography, 
and index. 
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, House Committee on Government Operations, Sub- 
committee on Research and Programs. Conflicts between the 
Federal Research Programs and the Nation’s Goals for Higher 
Education. 89th Congress, 1st Session. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1965. 114 pp. 

This publication provides a look at tMs pressing question. It is 
made up of the responses of the academic and other interested com- 
munities to an inquiry by Congress. Includes excerpts and replies 
from some of the 300 persons polled. Questions asked included the 
students, faculty, institutions, graduates, and the government. 

Warner, J. C. “National Goals and the University,” Science, Vol. 
142, No. 3591 (October 25, 1963), pp. 462-64. 

The author states that America faces a dilemma that calls for a 
careful re-thin^g of national policy and university functions .... 
“The more fundamental problem, both for the universities and the 
nation, is the competition that has been engendered for the very 
highly trained and creative individuals who comprise the faculties 
of our universities.” 

Wayson, W. W. “The Political Revolution in Education, 1965,” 
Phi Delta Kappan, Vol. XLVII, No. 7 (March, 1966), pp. 333- 
339. 

The author says that educators should encourage and engage in more 
and more investigations of our educational policy processes. First, 
to understand and perhaps direct emerging changes in local, state, 
and federal roles; second, to develop systematic knowledge about 
the politics of education upon which to base a training program for 
future educational statement. The Compact for Education is cited. 

Wesco, W. C. “Expansion and Excellence. A Choice in Higher 
Education?” State Government, Vol. 37 (1964), pp. 221-227. 
In this article the author deals with two problems in higher education 
which have large implications for state finance and educational plan- 
ning, as well as distribution of national research funds: (1) Enroll- 
ments will continue to mount rapidly, reaching into the post-graduate 
levels; (2) educational excellence must he maintained, expansion 
must not dilute quality. 

Wilson, John T. “Higher Education and the Washington Scene, 
1963,” Educational Record, Vol. 44, No. 2 (April, 1963), pp. 
145-54. 

The author urges that the leadership of higher education involve 
themselves in the development of governmental programs in higher 
education in order to achieve some basic consensus on goals and 
direction which are in tune with the ideals and long-range needs of 
higher education. He cites the maze of political factors and items 
of national interest which complicate this process, and chides edu- 
cators for failing to provide better guidelines for legislation and 
programs. 
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Wikon, Logan, Ed. Emerging Patterns in American Higher Edu- 
cation. A collection of essays. Washington, D. C.: Amencan 

Council on Education, 1965. 292 pp. • » i j- 

This volume of essays is contributed by the nation s leading edu- 

Sors and scholars in American higher 2_T2 i- 

primarily at organization and direction, it covers : the 
vironment of higher education; institutional 

pence of state systems; voluntary arrangements; interinstitutional a 
mterstate agreements; unified approaches to 

tional associations in higher education; and nationd pol cy Iot togher 
education; problems and prospects. Pnm^ emphasB is towara the 
emergence of a stronger national higher educational pohcy. 

“A Better Partnership for the Federal Govemment 

and Higher Education,” Educational Record, Vol. 44, No. 2 

(April, 1963), pp. 137-144. 

Contending that the growing inte^ependence o?ir?a" 

and higher education calls for an unending assessment of the part 
^rship, the author calls for a greater effort by 
panizations of higher education to address themselves to the nature 
of this partnership. He cites the efforts being made by 
the American Council on Education. 

“A Better Partnership for the Federal Government 
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and Higher Education,” Emerging Patterns in Higher Education, 
Logan Wilson, Ed. Washington, D, C.: American Council on 

Education, 1965, pp. 272-281. ^ ^ . • i v.* vi 

Tn tViic article Logan Wilson suggests certain major principles wnicn 
he ^oulf if developing the ideal “partnership” 

between the federal government and higher education. He sets forth 
sk^uch principles, ranging from the broad encompassing one of 
^ocSb WS tods as to national interest and not region^ pres- 
surT to mSf concise principles such as the selectivity and merit 
qualifications of allocating federal programs. 
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